RICHELIEU
to it, except perhaps a dozen times a year. He had also,
but intermittently, some notions for playing the flute, and
got as far as practising, in the company of Marie de Medici.
But he never strove to become accomplished. He kept a
salaried singer for the skill with which she sang Italian
melodies, and retained a dozen musicians. This was a
taste which he shared with Louis xm. Invalids both,
entertaining each other with their reciprocal maladies,
equally sensitive to the enchantment of sound, was it not
this which brought them together and formed between
them, in place of tenderness, the sort of spiritual intimacy
which is the first condition of friendship? It was not,
doubtless, with the Cardinal a passion so deep and
pervading as with Louis xin, who composed, and
who has left us a song for four voices, very harmonious,
with delightful inflections; but in music, when he
could spare a few minutes, he found a means to
escape from himself. He had very few opportunities. . . .
We know that he likewise loved the theatre, and
interested himself directly in technical discussions, such
as that of the dramatic unities, or the famous dispute
over Le Cid,
Did he write, as some have pretended? Did he not
rather suggest subjects, and draw up roughly the plan of
the work, leaving the writing to authors in his pay? The
second hypothesis is infinitely more likely than the first.
It is ridiculous to pretend that, in a sick life, and when his
mind was always fully occupied with grave problems,
Richelieu was able to amuse himself for long in the role
of dramatic author. He was curious about literature
because his penetrative mind was interested in all
forms of activity, and because he felt how important
letters and the arts were for the prestige of the king-